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AN EGYPTIAN CAT 


ROYAL guest has crossed the threshold of the Museum. 

Official routine has entered her in the inventory under 

number 52-1, has noted her over-all height as 0.313 m., 
and recorded her as the very generous gilt of |. Lionberger Davis 
‘oo, but it would be presumptuous to say that we possess her. She 
will be present for generations of Princetonians, yet always with 
the tentative air of a visitor, free to depart at will. Neither pas- 
sage of time, which means little to an Egyptian, nor the confines 
of glass will ever capture her for us. Essence of cat, she wail curl 
her tail, draw in her lean shoulders, hold her magnificent head 
for the admiration which is rightfully hers, but she will belong 
to no one. Felis ocreata maniculata, native of Ethiopia and the 
Upper Nile, was not completely domesticated. 

Royalty commands respect, but also curiosity. What about our 
visitor? She is of silver alloy with a green surface patina resulting 
either from proximity to bronze or from a bronze admixture. 
Her eyes were once inlaid with glass paste or some other mate- 
rial. Perforations at the base of her ears show that she once wore 
earrings. They were evidently her sole adornment, for no incised 
necklaces or other ornament are apparent. Incision is actually 
used sparingly, only to mark stylistically the whiskers and the 
hairs of the ears. With superb simplicity the plain surfaces form 
and reform outlines of marvellous grace and movement. 

Worship of the cat was old in Egypt, but during and after the 
twenty-second dynasty (g50-730 B.C.) it flourished. At Bubastis 
a temple was dedicated to Bastet, the cat-headed goddess, and a 
cemetery established for the sacred burial of cats. In with the 
piles of cremated bones, identified as those of Felis ocreata 
maniculata, ancestor of the modern domestic cat, were placed 
bronze statuettes of cats or of the goddess.' The sanctuary was 
still the chief one of Bastet when Herodotus visited Egypt in the 
fifth century B.C. and was the objective of an annual pilgrimage 
which seems to have been far from solemn in comportment.* 


‘Edouard Naville, Bubastis, London, 1891, pp. 52-55. 

* Herodotus Il, 59, 60. Cf. Camille Sourdille, La Durée et l'étendue du voyage 
UHeérodote en Egypte, Paris, 1910, pp. S4fl.; Hérodote et la religion de l'Fgypte, 
Paris, 1910, pp. 
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Bronze figurines and statuettes of cats are numerous, as might 
be supposed if only from Naville’s account of the not too clandes- 
tine working of the Bubastis cemetery before his arrival on the 
scene, but larger figures are not common. Most published ex- 
amples, particularly the smaller ones, are cursory, but occasional 
pieces are the ablest of Egyptian sculpture and some, as ours, 
show the sensitive treatment of the Saite Period (663-525 B.C.).* 
That a queen of cats has come to Princeton is indeed a fortunate 
event. We hope she will wish to stay indefinitely and not feel 
with Rudyard Kipling’s creature of the wilds that “I am the cat 
who walks by himself, and all places are alike to me.” 

F.F.J. 

'C. H. Smith, Bronzes .. . in the Collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, Paris, 1913, 

no. 5; Bulletin of the Wadsworth Atheneum HU, 1, January, 1924, pp. 1-2. M. R. 


Rogers, Bulletin of the City Art Museum of St. Louis XXIII, 3, July, 1938. pp. 23. 
p6tf. Schaffer and Andrae, Die Aunst des alien Orients, p. 429. Musées Royaux d'Art 
et d'Histoire, Bruxelles, Département Egyptien, Album, 1934, pl. 66. Jean Capart, 
Pour fair aimer Vart égyptien, Bruxelles, 1949, fig. 52. W. A. van Leer, Egyptische 
Oudheden, Leiden, 1936, pl. VIII, no. 39. George Steindortl, Catalogue of the 
Egyptian Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery, pp. 199 and 147. Encyclopédie 
photographique de Uart 1, pp. 124-126. E. Buschor, “Ausgrabungen im Heraion 
von Samos 1936.” Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1937. pp. 204, 209, fig. 4; bronze 
statuette of a cat found in context with Proto-Corinthian pottery and other 
material datable in the third quarter of the seventh century B.C. N. Langton, 
“Further Notes on Some Egyptian Figures of Cats,” Journal of Egyptian Ar- 
chaeology XXIV, 1938, pp. 544. N. and B. Langton, The Cat in Ancient Egypt, 
Cambridge, 1940. 


“THE THEATER IN ANCIENT ART” 


N THE occasion of the annual meetings of the Archaeologi- 

cal Institute of America and the American Philological 

Association in Princeton in December, 1951, the Art Mu- 
seum held a loan exhibition, “The Theater in Ancient Art.” 
Vases, figurines, and other objects illustrating phases and aspects 
of ancient drama were assembled; in addition, the five heads 
available on the American continent were brought together for 
discussion of the Vergil-Menander controversy. The catalogue 
of the exhibition includes illustrations of nearly all of the sixty 
objects shown (a few hitherto unpublished); it may be pur- 
chased for sixty cents, including postage. 
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FOUR VASES BY THE HAIMON PAINTER 


HE Haimon Painter was one of the prolific draughtsmen 

of the early fifth century and was closely related in man- 

ner to other contemporary vase painters of Athens. More 
than a hundred of his pieces have survived, all of them decorated 
in a casual black-figure style which, though careless, has a spir- 
ited, rhythmic quality. A new addition to the list compiled by 
Miss Haspels' is a lekythos recently purchased by The Art 
Museum* which is nearly a twin to one in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,* the first in Miss Haspels’ list (Figs. 1-2). Strid- 
ing jauntily around the body of the oil vase are three bearded 
men, each holding a large lyre before him. Each is clad in a long- 
sleeved chiton and an himation, each capped in a cloth head- 
dress known as a kekryphalos. A piece of drapery hangs from the 
frame of the two front lyres. Behind the men, diminished in 
stature to suit the available space, are three women swathed in 
sketchily drawn himatia and capped with the same kekryphaloi. 
Black vines with interspersed large white dots weave among the 
figures and bind them into a continuous frieze. On the shoulder 
of the vase are four palmettes, a cream-white dot in the heart of 
each. Cream slip paint is also used for details on the figures—for 
the faces of the women, for folds of the men’s himatia and of 
their caps, for the frames of the lyres—but is worn away in many 
places. Other details are incised, such as the string of the lyres 
and the folds of the drapery, the beards and moustaches. The 
only touch of red slip paint is the pair of narrow bands below 
the main figure zone, a usual feature of the Haimon Painter's 
lekythoi.4 

The scene is of interest because the bearded figures wear the 
kekryphalos which was essentially a woman's headdress and 

'C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-figured Lekythoi, Paris, 1936, pp. 24111. 

* Accession number 51-43. Height, 0.25 m. Diameter, 0.092 m. The photographs 
of this and the other Princeton vases were made by Mr. Reuben Goldberg of the 
University Museum, Philadelphia, who also photographed the Egyptian cat on 

* Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, United States of America 1, Gallatin Collection, 
pl. 7 (now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art). Fig. 2 is reproduced by permis 
sion of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The differences in quality and in the 


profiles of the lekythoi suggest that the New York example is the earlier, 
* Haspels, op.cit., p. 191. 
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Fig. §. Two Cups in Princeton (No. 161 to left, No. 162 to right) 


Fig. 4. Two Cups in Princeton (Reverses of Fig. 9) 


Fig. 5. Skyphos in Princeton 
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known as feminine attire from Homeric times on.’ Literary 
references occasionally mention men wearing the kekryphalos, 
but with the implication that it was effeminate. Dionysiac revel 
lers, Dionysos himself, and bearded men such as appear on the 
Princeton lekythos are shown in vase paintings of the late sixth 
and early fifth century wearing the kekryphalos; the bearded 
men often carry umbrellas, flutes, or lyres and appear to be en- 
gaged in a ritual. The cult of Dionysos had more than a touch 
of the effeminate and the bizarre, so these various associations 
with the headdress are not inconsistent. Whatever the explana- 
tion for the bearded figures, it should account for all rather than 
some of them and relate them logically to other scenes of figures 
wearing kekryphaloi. If only for this reason, Buschor’s identifica- 
tion of the umbrella-carriers as participants in a woman's festival 
known as the Skira is not so satisfactory as Deubner’s interpreta- 
tion of the scenes as Dionysiac revels.® Nilsson has called a 
similar scene on a red-figure krater in Cleveland a revel’ and the 
Princeton lekythos undoubtedly has the same explanation. If 
these portrayals occasionally suggest ritual rather than less or- 
ganized merrymaking in honor of the god of wine, it is probably 
because the painters, with tongue in cheek, or the revellers them- 
selves imitated or parodied familiar elements in the worship of 
Dionysos. Such liberties would not have been considered out of 
place. 

Two handle-less cups which have long been in the collection 
of the Museum are also from the shop of the Haimon Painter, as 

Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encyclopddie, sv. Kekryphalos. Daremberg and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des antiquités grecs et romains, s.v.; cf. especially p. 816. 

*Buschor, “Das Schirmfest,” Jahrbuch 98-39, 1923-24. pp. 128ff. Ludwig 


Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 4off., 192ff. On the skira, cf. Gjerstad, “Das attische 
Fest der Skira,” Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 27, 1929, pp. 18off. 

That the bearded figures are really men, not women in masculine disguise, is 
clear from the New York and Princeton lekythoi; the flesh of the smaller people 
is painted white, the archaic convention for females, whereas no such distinction 
is made for the larger. Kekryphaloi on unquestionably masculine revellers are 
obviously intended to identify the scene, not the sex; cf. the kylix by Hegisibulos 
(Richter and Hall, Red-Figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, pl. 10) and the vases by XNenocles and Kleisophos and by Hischylos (Pfuhl, 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, figs. 264, 275). 

"M. P. Nilsson, “A Krater in the Cleveland Museum of Art with Men in 
Women's Attire,” Acta Archeologica 1%, 1942, pp. 22gff. 
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Miss Haspels promptly noted when she first saw them.” On both 
sides of No. 162 and on one side of No. 161 Herakles ts shown 
struggling with the lion between his helper lolaos and Athena 
seated on a folding stool. On the second side of No. 161 he battles 
with the bull while a maenad (?) runs toward him. The vines 
which wind about the upper part of the vase serve as hangers 
for Herakles’ accoutrement, his quiver and cloak, but in one 
instance lolaos dutifully holds the club. At least in his manner, 
if not by the Haimon Painter himself, ts a two-handled skyphos 
presented several vears ago by Mrs. Allan Marquand with a 
group of antiquities (Fig. 5).° On each side ts a deer between a 
seated figure holding a lyre at the left and a second seated 
figure holding a wreath at the right: under each handle ts an 
ivy leaf. It is clearly one of the “silhouette vases” mentioned 
by Miss Haspels as belonging to the second quarter and the mid 
dle of the fifth century.'® By this time the freures were reduced 
to pure silhouettes with no attempt to draw details with even 
the sketchiest of incision or added slip paint. The Princeton 
example suggests that the potter as well as the painter was coast 
ing on his reputation; the fabric ts not quite so hard and well 
fired as the earlier examples, but it is only fair to the potter to 
point out that this condition may be the result of prolonged 
exposure to dampness. 

It is not uncommon to find two or more products of the 
Haimon Painter's workshop in the same grave, as in the one dis 
covered on Stadium Street in Athens."' The two handle-less cups 
may well have been found together and so have come eventually 
to the Museum as a pair. Since the vases of the workshop so 
frequently keep each other company in their native Greece, it ts 
appropriate that four have finally become reunited in a land far 
removed in time and space, 


Accession numbers 16: and (Pigs. and 4): from the Prin 
Collection of Pottery and Porcelain, Height of former, o.o8« m.: of latter, o.o8e m 
Diameter of rim of former, 0.101 m.: of latter, c.ogk m 
Accession number 150 Heaght, o.o85 m. Diameter of rim, m. Surface 
worn 
Haspels opi Pp. 135 
Rewapioey Nea Anxvos Jovpidos SeArior 1627-25 
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A ROUEN BOOK OF HOURS 


OUEN on the Seine is one of the showplaces in France of the 
flamboyant style of Gothic architecture; but unlike Paris, 
Tours, and Amiens in northern France it did not pro- 

duce a noteworthy school of monumental painting in the fil- 
teenth century. Rouen did, however, more than hold its own in 
manuscript illumination, producing in great quantity copies of 
the number one best seller in that century, the book of hours. 
The gift last year to the Museum of a book of hours of Rouen 
use fills a lacuna in our small but growing collection of illumi. 
nated manuscripts. It was acquired many years ago by the 
founder of the Museum, Allan Marquand, in whose memory the 
volume has been generously presented by his daughters.’ 

It is a modest example of a prayer book of this period from 
the standpoint of illumination: instead of the thirteen to fifteen 
large miniatures plus calendar illustrations which are “‘nor- 
mally” present ours contains but seven, each on a page with 
three lines of text and marginal floral and rinceaux designs. 
Textually, the 113 vellum leaves of the manuscript contain the 
traditional elements of a fifteenth century northern French 
book of hours, arranged approximately in the Customary order. 

The calendar at the beginning of the book, the litanies in the 
middle, and the prayers to the Virgin and to Christ at the end 
are written in French. The calendar entries prove it to be a 
prayer book for the use of Rouen: among many other saints 
especially venerated in Normandy, two are honored exclusively 
in this city. The name of Saint Romanus, Bishop of Rouen in 
the seventh century and patron of the diocese, is entered in red 

* Accession number 51-95. 113 vellum leaves, 0.17 X 0.12 m. Five paper fly-leaves 
were added when the book was bound in the late sixteenth century in a vellum 
binding, probably French, stamped in gilt with rinceaux, wreaths, cherub heads, 
squirrels, hunters, hawks, and rabbits. The first leaf recto bears the name of an 
owner in 1592, one Mariette Groult. 

* This is as follows (with an indication of the placing of the miniatures): 
1. Calendar; 2. Gospel Sequences (miniature of the “Four Evangelists,” fol. 14 r.); 
a. Obsecro te; 4. O intemerata; 5. Hours of the Virgin (miniature of the “Annun 
ciation” for Matins, fol. 25 r.; “Nativity” for Prime, fol. 47 r.; “Flight into Egypt” 
for Vespers, fol. 58 r.); 6. Penitential Psalms (miniature of “David in Prayer,” 


fol. 63 r.); 7. Litanies; 8. Hours of the Cross; 9. Hours of the Holy Ghost; 10. Office 
of the Dead (miniature of “Burial Rites in a Church,” fol. 89 rj; 11. Fifteen Jovs 
of the Virgin (miniature of the “Virgin and Child, with Kneeling Female.” fol 


107 ¥.); 12. Seven Requests to the Lord; 19. “Saincte vraye croix adorée. . . 
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on October 24, as is his translation on June 17; and Saint Hugh 
(Hugonis ep. Rothomagen) is designated on April g. Of the 
female saints mentioned, Austrebertha is honored on February 
10 only in Rouen and London (Westminster). Her name and 
that of Saint Romanus reappear in the litanies of our volume. 
Finally, and in itself sufhcient to denote Rouen usage, there ts 
the special wording which begins the second antiphon of Sext 
(fol. 55 recto): “Benedicta es a Filito tuo ..- at Rouen instead 
of “Benedicta es tu... which was used elsewhere.” 

The miniaturist prepared the book tor a female owner, as 
testified by her portrait on folio 107 recto, Kneeling in adora 
tion of the enthroned Virgin and Child (Fig. 1). That the text 
was written by a hand other than that of the miniaturist (with 
no doubt a third hand accomplishing the marginal decoration 
and illuminated initials) is shown by a curious inconsistency 
between text and picture. In the prayers Obsecro te and O Inte 
merata the gender of the Latin endings indicates preparation 
for a male reader.* The contradiction is fairly common in books 
of hours of this period, and Leroquats attributes it to linguistic 
ignorance on the part of scribes.° 

Dressed in a rose-madder, fur-lined robe, and wearing a black 
headdress, the female owner kneels in prayer at the right side of 
the Virgin and Child. Betore her is a banderole with the prayer 
“O Mater Dei memento mei.” She is clearly a stereotype “por- 
trait’ of a bourgeois lady of her day, and in fact more or less the 
same figure can be found in a number of books of hours olf 
Rouen use from the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
She thus appears to be a sort of trade-mark for the manuscript 
workshops of this metropolis in Normandy." 

The style of the painting has much in common with that of 

*V Leroquais, Les livres d’heures manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 1 
Paris, 1927, Pp. 

michi famulo tuo (instead of “famule tue’). tol. 19 vc and “Et esto 
michi (instead of “miserrime peccatrict’), tol 

Op.cit., XXXIV. 

"She occurs in the famous and much discussed book of hours in the Biblio 
theque Meéjanes in Aix-en-Provence (once incorrectly called the Hours of Queen 
Yolande; see Blum and Lauer, La miniature francaise aux \Ve et A\UTe siécles 
Paris, 1930, p. 77. pl. 43). Of the fifteen or so late manuscript books of hours of 
Rouen use in the Morgan Library in New York she is present in at least four 


(Catalogue of Manuscripts and Early Printed Books, Collection of J. P. Morgan; 
Manuscripts, New York, 1qo6, nos. 54. 62, 63, amd 64) 
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The Flight into Egypt 
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the so-called Heures de Chrétienne de France, an undated manu- 
script which Ritter and Latond give without question to Rouen.’ 
It is definitely earlier in style than other works done in this city 
which have been dated at the very end of the fitteenth century;* 
and so a dating of around 1475-1480 would appear to be about 
right for our volume. 

The Rouen style of this period exhibits a number of clear-cut 
characteristics which set it apart from the more lyrical and at 
the same time more realistic styles of the Fouquet-Bourdichon 
led schools of Tours. As can be observed in the “Flight into 
Kgypt” (Fig. 2) the figures and landscape elements are meticu- 
lously drawn—as though with a burin instead of a brush. There 
is much hatching in gold in the robes and landscape, and draw- 
ing in gold on the middle-distant trees. Gold clouds float above 
sharp-peaked rocks which project at daring angles in the dis- 
tance. Pointing-up the brilliant blue of the Virgin's robe, the 
pale green of the foreground is darkened by mechanically regu- 
lar cross-hatching strokes. Joseph's face is ruddy, while that of 
Mary is a chalky white, relieved only by the bright red upper 
eyelash and pupil, a feature common to all of the figures in the 
volume and a characteristic of the workshop that produced it. 

There is a certain hardness, a lack of ease, and what may be 
fairly called an over-precision in this style of miniature painting, 
qualities which are very patent in the angular stylization of the 
figure of “King David” (Fig. 3). He kneels in supplication be- 
fore a canopied throne, while in the distance ts the castellated 
river-town (presumably Rouen itself) which was depicted in the 
“Flight into Egypt.” This refined but somewhat chilling style 
causes one to think of manuscript illumination across the Chan- 
nel. Although the thirty year occupation of Rouen by the Eng- 
lish was terminated in 1449, it seems fairly evident that le goit 
anglais left a mark that was not soon erased from the art of 
Normandy. 

R.A.K. 
' Manuscrits a peintures de UVecole de Rouen, Paris, 1913, pp. 22-23, pls. LXVI- 
LXVIL. Paris, Arsenal Ms. 562. 
“e.g. Ms 5 of the Bibliotheque de Cherbourg (Jean Lafond, Un livre d’heures 
rouennais, Rouen, 1929); and the book of hours owned by R. Damilaville, pub- 


lished in Exposition d'art religieux ancien (au Musée de Peinture, Rouen), 
Rouen, 1932, text p. pl. LXIT. 
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IHE ART MUSEUM . PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art : 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

the Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 12 noon, 2 ru... Sundays 
from 2 to 5 p.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's Davy, Easter 
weekend, and during the months of July and \ugust. Visits may be arranged 
by appointment. 


RECORD 


lhe Record is published twice vearly. There is no subscription fee Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


Lhe Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1q50 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 
of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special lec 


tures and exhibitions are arranged for the Friends. Annual memberships begin at 
five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff 
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